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ORIENTAL CARPETS— I. 




Emma Thacker Holliday. 



HE art of weaving stands foremost 
among- the ancient industries of 
the race. It was born in the sun- 
rise lands of the world, where color 
has an endless charm, whether tint- ■ 
ing the sands of the desert, or 
toning with emerald the valley of 
the Nile, or shifting in the soft 
moods of light that sleep upon Per- 
sian hills. At what time the loom 
was set up it is impossible to tell. The 
first hands busy at this craft were un- 
doubtedly those of women. A Chaldean gossip whispered 
this story concerning Sardanapalus — that he was often seen 
in female garb carding purple wood, from which his wives 
wrought floor- coverings for the palace. Homer discovers 
Helen of Troy setting the tale of her people's war in the 
woof of her web, and also sings with Virgil concerning the 
glory of certain tapestries that were laid under the thrones 
of kings, or upon their chariot horses. 

Hymns in the Rig Veda show that the Hindus were 
familiar with the method of making their textile fabrics 
studies of beauty. The woman in the Proverbs of Solomon 
says: — " I have woven my bed with cords. I have covered 
it with painted tapestry from Egypt." The earlier phases of 
the art may be traced through the land of the Pharaohs to 
Northern Africa, Southwestern Asia, and, finally, into the 
dawn of the Ayran civilization. The loom has not been ma- 
terially changed, and may be seen to-day as it was in the 
time when the priests of Heliopolis decorated the shrines of 
their gods with magnificent carpets, or when Delilah wove 
the hair of Samson with her web and fastened it with a 
golden pin. 

It is interesting to observe that the ancient weavers at- 
tained to such an expression of art that their work brought 
fabulous sums. Pliny mentions Babylonian couch covers 
that were priced at figures ranging from eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars to four million sesterces, or from four thousand 
six hundred to twenty-three thousand pounds sterling each. 
It was a fashion adopted from Persia, that of sleeping on 
small, rich carpets, that were rolled up in the day and put 
aside. 

The original habit of sitting and sleeping on the ground 
led to the manufacture of fabrics specially designed to meet 
the requirements of such a custom, and the carpets which 
thus had their origin in the common necessities of ordinary 
life afterwards became luxuries,' and found their way as 
luxuries in other countries. 

In all ages fine rugs of exceptional size have been used for 
religious purposes, notably on the holy cars of pilgrimages 
to Mecca, for the glorification of the Holy Kaaba, on the 
tomb of the prophet at Medina, and throughout the mosques 
of the Orient. History mentions one unsurpassedly handsome 
pall, which was a three-pile plush coverlet studded with gold, 
pearls and precious stones, to the value of two hundred and 
fifty thousand gold dinars. 

The designs of ancient weavings are a fascinating study 
and may be roughly classed as geometric and floral. The 
geometric was first in order, preferred by the Turanian races, 



and then advanced to the floral, preferred by the Ayran races. 
It has been surmised that these were taken originally from 
the mosaics of Assyrian pavements, and the forms in which 
the gardens of Babylon and Persepolis were laid out. To 
trace the history of designs, their unfolding and blendings, 
their journeyings from one region to another, and their con- 
tinuity through thousands of years, would require a volume. 
It is natural that the Eastern mind, so passionately devoted 
to symbols, should so profusely weave these into their fabrics. 
Many carpets contain histories — mythological stories, in 
which the fauna and flora of a country figure prominently. 
The lion stands for the sun; the dragon for the night ; the 
phoenix for the varied splendor of the day. There is a sym- 
bolism of color, of form, of animal life, of trees and flowers. 
These are made to illustrate the conflict between light and 
darkness, the evolution of life, the decay of death, and the 
immortality that awaits the blest in paradise. A fine prayer 
rug is a creed set forth in pattern and color. The compli- 
cated designs of rugs made by wandering tribes have a subtle 
meaning, the chief end of which is to avert the evil eye and 
bring good luck. 

The best antique weaves come to us to-day from the region 
of the Caucasus, Persia, Asia Minor and Turkey. The 
names of rugs simply signify the country, or the province in 
the country, where the loom was filled. The Bedouins rep- 
resent one extreme and. the skilled Persians the other as to 
character of work. The best Yourock rug is bold in design 
and broad in scheme of color. The nomads were the original 
impressionists in the art of warp and woof, making studies 
from the deep tones of the sky, the radiance of light on mel- 
low sands and the sheens of autumn. The pile of their rugs 
is soft, silky and loose, falling from the hand like the flex- 
ible skin of a leopard. The opposite of the Yourock is the 
finest Persian of the Sennah type, in which the hand-knots 
are five hundred to the square inch, while the face of the 
fabric gives to the touch the sense of frosted velvet. 

Carpets of every description are made without even the 
simplest machinery, the loom being simply the frame on 
which the warp is stretched. The frame of the loom is com- 
posed of rough, untrimmed branches, on which the bark may 
still be seen. The warp, which is generally of wool or linen, 
and sometimes cotton, is stretched from top to bottom. The 
woof consists of short threads woven into the warp with the 
fingers, without a shuttle. ■ When a row of the woof is thus 
completed a comb is inserted into the warp and pressed 
against the loose row of woof, until it becomes an integral 
mass with the rest of the warp. The pile is formed by mere- 
ly clipping the ends of the woof until an even surface is 
obtained. 

The wool of which the texture of the carpet is made is by 
the same individuals who make the rug, and they also dye 
the wool. The colors are generall}^ extracted from vegeta- 
ble materials, and are in most cases imperishable. The wool 
itself will wear away before the color is faded out, and yet 
there has been a tendency to use aniline dyes imported from 
Europe, and this is having a very injurious effect. But the 
use of these dyes is strictly forbidden in Persia, and therefore 
they are as yet employed with caution in the rugs of that 
country. The weaver lays the different colored threads in 
strands at his side, and, as he needs to use them, he cuts them 
into short tufts with scissors or knife. These bits are twisted 
into the warp with his fingers and thus form the woof. 
Whether following some special pattern or a conventional 
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pattern, the weaver does not concern himself to follow it too 
carefully, unless distinctly filling an order, but allows play 
to his fancy. Therein appears that individuality which gives 
such a charm to an Oriental rug. 

Oriental rugs are not intended to be trod on with heavy 
shoes,, but merely with stockings or light slippers, while 
others are exclusively used for covers of divans or portieres. 
Were it not for this fact, there would not be so many really 
old rugs in the market, which are used still in a very intolera- 
ble condition. There is a craze for the ownership of antique 
rugs, but this is only 

an affectation care- — — = — 

fully fostered by the 
dealers to get rid of 
rugs that are bought 
at low prices. When 
purchasing an old rug, 
it is well to examine 
it carefulty. While 
the colors may have 
softened to a delight- 
ful tone, agreeable to 
the artistic eye, it may 
be, also, that the pile 
has been cleverly 
shaved to give an 
even surface, a com- 
mon trick in Oriental 
Bazaars. The color 
may be renewed and 
the dirt partially re- 
moved by this pro- 
cess, but the dura- 
bility of the article is 
at the same time seri- 
ously impaired. 

Oriental f carpets 
have attained within 
the past thirty years 
an extensive popular- 
ity in this country. It 
is only, however, 
within recent years 
that any very accu- 
rate knowledge con- 
cerning same has been 
disseminated. The 
ordinary buyer knows 
three classes, and only 
three, which he rough- 
ly w distinguished as 
Persian, Turkish and 
Indian carpets. The 
expert is, of course, a 
good deal more exact 
in his classification, 
but even his knowl- 
edge is as yet vague 
and confused. 

In Persia carpets 
are made in many 
districts, but chiefly 
in Kurdistan, Khoras- 
san, Feraghan and 
Kerman,each of these 
localities presenting a 
different kind, both in 
texture and style. 
The finest are un ques- 
tionably those of Kurdistan, a region lying west of Teheran, 
the capital, of which good specimens are imported to the 
United States. The carpet has floral motives flattened out 
in the form of scrolls, and, in fact, in none of the Oriental 
carpets do we see the pattern representing flowers thrown 
up in appropriate relief, as is the case in the designs of Euro- 
pean and American carpets. The borders are always well 
marked and usually of brighter colors in the centre. Besides 
the ordinary kali or pile carpet, others, called do-ru, are very 
.thin and smooth and alike on both sides, These do-ru, from 




Persian Prayer Rug. 



their portability, are much used in traveling, for spreading by 
the roadside for halts, for pipes and tea. 

The carpets of Feraghan resemble those of Kurdistan in 
style, although the texture is looser and the pattern simpler. 
They are consequently much cheaper and in more general 
use. The Khorassan carpets are somewhat superior in 
texture to those of Feraghan, but the patterns are generally 
more realistic, the flowers, etc., being represented as growing 
in the ground. The Kerman carpets are next in value to 
those of Khorassan, but the designs are usually still more 

characteristic than 
•those of Khorassan — 
landscapes, figures of 
men and animals, be- 
sides flowers, are not 
uncommon. Mr. Kele- 
kian, . the Importer 
and Art Connoisseur 
of this city, exhibits 
a fine Kerman rug 
designed by Venetian 
artists in Persia in the 
sixteenth century, the 
central panel having 
a decidedly European 
landscape, consisting 
of a diligence drawn 
by four horses with 
postilions, and in the 
distance is seen a 
lake with a boat, 
bridges, trees and 
houses, the whole be- 
ing surrounded by 
a conventional floral 
border of great 
beauty. 

Another remark- 
able antique Iran rug 
seen at a late sale of 
rugs in this city is ex- 
ecuted in silk and sil- 
ver on a gray-brown 
ground, and has a 
representation of a 
Tree of Life in pur- 
ple, red and blue, with 
heads of animals in 
colors at the termina- 
tion of the branches. 
At the base is a group 
of three warriors on 
foot in colors, and op- 
posite them a warrior 
mounted on a horse. 
The border consists 
of bands of purple, 
yellow and red, with 
floriations in colors, 
and inscriptions in 
deep blue on a yellow 
band. The inscrip- 
tions include several 
Persian proverbs, to 
wit: — No. 1. "When 
walking over any 
path, be careful and 
remember that the 
earth on which you 
stand consists of human beings similar to yourself." No. 2. 
" The best qualities in human beings are charity and the belief 
in God; those who do not possess them had better not exist. " 
No. 3. " The sun that shines on you is the same sun that 
threw his light on the throne of Ad-on-Semond." The ma- 
terial being silk, the carpet possesses a splendid lustre. 

Another rug has a mauve ground decorated with exquisite 
floral traceries, with suggestions of the lotus, lily and rose. 
There is a Tree of Life on either side of the panel, and the 
whole is finely framed in a beautiful arabesque border. 
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" Bokhara " Sozinee, or Bedspread. Made in India. 

An Antique Shiraz carpet has an elaborate embroidery in 
green, blue, yellow and brown silk, on a background of gold 
wire-cloth. The general design is an adaptation in floral 
forms, and the prevailing green color is carried through the 
central panel and the inner border, the outer border being in 
blue and brown. No description can convey an adequate 
idea of the value of the color produced upon the lustrous sur- 
face of the fabric by every change of light; every shade of 
green is represented, enhancing its splendor by the golden 
glow of the background. 

(To be Continued.) 



THE SEASON'S CARPETINGS. 



By Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 




in wardrobe materials and those of 
upholstery stuffs in which variety 
of texture may appear, and sub- 
ject to design through the introduc- 
tion of colors, designers for carpet- 
ings are forced by the exigencies of 
the trade in carpetings to " take 
time by the forelock/' making 
ready quite a season in advance of 
manufacture, and manufacturers 
bringing out their productions sev- 
eral months before they flow generally into the retail market. 
Thus, as a rule, what are known in carpetings as " fall 
styles " come out in the wholesale houses as early as June, 
whereas the "spring styles " in carpetings are brought out 
by the wholesale manufacturers as early as December. This, 
however, does not affect the question at issue. Reference, 
it is true, in certain instances, must tend to designs made 
public a few months ago; but these designs embody the 
ideas which find expression in the carpetings on purchase 
for present house furnishing, and so represent the exist- 
ing styles. 

One of the notable features in the recent carpetings, seen 
in both imported and domestic productions, is discover- 



able in the greater strength given the colors in which they 
appear. We have by no means got away from the cream- 
white, the old-ivory, the pale ecru and kindred tints in 
groundings for carpetings, but we notice in these a stronger 
tone; and we are told that, except for very dainty harmonies 
of furnishing, preference is given to carpetings in which the 
groundings are of positive, or decided, colors. There is at 
present much favor shown carpets in groundings of olive- 
green, subdued moss-green and the green which reflects 
the grayish sage-color. Favor is also shown carpets in 
groundings of strong indigo-blue and a lively brown 
which repeats in tone the " Bismark brown" of nearly 
a generation ago. The latest fancy in carpets has 
form in a centre of plain color surrounded by a border 
in which rich contrasting colors are introduced, while, 
varying the plain centre, which is subject to objection as 
liable to show footprints and other defacement, there are 
weaves of clouded centre and of centre covered over with 
accurately defined flowers with a wide floriated border. 

W. & J. Sloane have brought out a very interesting line of 
carpets in the new olive and other greens and other colors, 
with plain, clouded and flowered centres and rich borderings 
— an example of the last being found in a field showing a 
design of detached full-blown roses branched with leaves, 
and a border of festoons of roses tied with bows of blue 
ribbon, after the idea of the Renaissance in the time of 
Louis XVI. 

In the collection of John & James Dobson there are shown 
carpets of indigo-blue grounds relieved with poppies and 
hollyhocks of greatly magnified size, the border showing a 
garland of the flowers, while the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 
pany show carpets in strong dark colors of grounding in 
tapestry design of two tones of colors, relieved with large, 
high-art-classic tapestry figures in brilliant mixed colors. 
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